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WORLD-POLITICS. 

LONDON.* ST. PETERSBURG: WASHINGTON. 



London, March, 1908. 
Education and licensing are the topics, the somewhat deafen- 
ing topics, of the hour. And not of the hour merely. They will 
continue for many weeks, possibly for many months, to engross 
the attention both of Parliament and of the country. It is 
difficult to explain to a non-English audience the intensity of 
passion they never fail to arouse in England. That streak of 
sectarian rancor and fanaticism which lies not far below the 
placid surface of English life and character is responsible for 
the unvarying heat of all debates on education; while anything 
that touches the drink question brings into the arena all the 
temperance extremists, on the one hand, and, on the other, lines 
up in fighting array the vast resources of one of the wealthiest 
and most strongly organized interests in the country. English 
people feel in discussing education — just as Americans felt in 
discussing slavery and Free Silver — that they are debating what 
i& pre-eminently a moral issue; and nobody at this day needs to 
be reminded of the peculiar susceptibility of the British tempera- 
ment to the moral appeal. As for the drink traffic and the prob- 
lems it propounds, the fury injected into their consideration be- 
comes partially explicable when we regard them as similar in 
kind to the central question which Mr. Eoosevelt has raised in 
America — the question whether democracy or the trusts are the 
stronger. Both issues, therefore, are of the first order of con- 
tentiousness, and their simultaneous irruption dooms England 
unescapably to a period of well-nigh ferocious clamor and dis- 
sension. Both, too, are issues that have more than once over- 
thrown Governments and that promise, not indeed to wreck, but 
certainly to shake, this one. 
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I need scarcely say that, when Englishmen engage in an edu- 
cational controversy, the last subject they mention is education. 
An Education Bill in the British Parliament always resolves 
itself into a battle, not between educational " experts," but be- 
tween rival sets of theologians, or, more specifically, between the 
Church of England, backed by the Catholics and the Jews, on 
the one side, and the variegated forces of Nonconformity on 
the other. How to reconcile the claims of these sects in the mat- 
ter of educational authority and control is the essence of the 
problem that England is engaged in tackling. Certain broad 
principles may fairly be taken as governing her attitude towards 
it. The country, to begin with, is opposed to a purely secular 
system of public education. With every year that prolongs this 
barren feud of the sects, it is becoming less so ; but at present it 
has no wish to banish religion from the schools. On the other 
hand, it is equally opposed to paying, out of public moneys, 
whether rates or taxes, for the teaching of one denominational 
creed in preference to another, and it is scarcely less willing to 
accept the theory that the State should provide instruction in all 
denominational creeds. Between furnishing equal facilities for 
all sects and no facilities for any sect, it has for the last seven- 
and-thirty years adopted a compromise. This compromise found 
expression in the famous Cowper-Temple clause of the Act of 
1870, the Act which first gave to England the semblance of a 
public-school system. The effect of that clause was, roughly, 
to forbid denominational teaching in the public schools and to 
set up simple Bible instruction of a non-sectarian character. 
The clause, however, did not and could not apply to the voluntary 
schools — that is, to the schools built, endowed and owned by the 
Established Church. In these schools, purely Church of England 
doctrines continued to be taught; but, under the operation of a 
" conscience clause," any Nonconformist pupil was at liberty 
to cut the religious lessons. 

Thus two broad types of schools divided the field of elementary 
education, (1) the public school supported from the rates and 
from Parliamentary grants-in-aid and expounding the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity without any admixture of dogma, 
and (2) the voluntary school, supported partly by private sub- 
scriptions and partly by grants from the Government, and in- 
culcating the doctrines of the Established Church. A child could 
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see the defects of a system under which these two types of school 
existed side by side, but on a different financial footing, with 
unequal educational standards, and with no unity either of aim 
or policy. What complicated the situation was that the voluntary 
schools drifted into a very unsatisfactory condition. Their sub- 
scription list fell off; their buildings were defective and ill 
equipped; and the education provided in them failed to reach 
even the moderate level attained by their rate-aided, publicly 
controlled and non-theological rivals. Yet over half the children 
of England are educated in these schools, and in about eight 
thousand areas the voluntary school is still the only school. 

Two main reforms were indicated by this state of affairs. First 
of all, the voluntary schools had to be made efficient and they 
could be made efficient only by being thrown on the rates. 
Secondly, it was clearly essential that the disconnection between 
the voluntary and the public schools should cease and that both 
should be placed under one and the same authority empowered 
to regulate and harmonize their secular curricula. But the 
voluntary schools, as I have said, belong to the Established 
Church; they were founded and endowed by the piety of the 
members of that Church; and their trust-deeds frequently en- 
joined upon them the duty of teaching the doctrines of the 
Church and no other. They were, in short, private organizations 
performing public functions, partly from their own resources, 
but mainly with the assistance of Parliamentary subsidies. On 
what terms were they to be taken over by the State? If they 
were henceforward to be placed on the rates, if the Established 
Church was to be relieved of the necessity of supporting them, 
if they were to be made subject, like the public schools, to a 
popularly elected authority, what were the conditions that would 
most equitably govern the transaction? Should the Church re- 
tain the right of appointing the teacher? Ought the teacher in 
all the transferred schools to be a member of the Established 
Church? What facilities should be allowed for the continued 
teaching of Church of England doctrines? Were they to be 
taught as part of the regular curriculum, or out of school hours 
altogether? To what extent should the principle that the pro- 
vision of public moneys should carry with it the right of public 
control be pushed, and how far might it safely be toned down 
to meet the special circumstances of the case ? 
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These are but a few of the difficulties of the problem. The 
Act of 1902 met them or essayed to meet them in the following 
way. It began by making the local County or Borough Council 
the supreme education authority for the district, with equal 
power over the secular teaching in both public and voluntary 
schools. The voluntary schools were thrown on the rates and 
made a public charge, and their owners and managers were re- 
quired to provide the school buildings, free of charge, for use 
as a public elementary school, to keep them in repair, and to 
make reasonable alterations and improvements if required. On 
the other hand, they retained the right of teaching their own 
doctrines in the schools; no teacher appointed or dismissed by 
them could be discharged or reinstated by the local education 
authority except on purely educational grounds; and in the 
management of the voluntary schools four directors were to be 
appointed by the local churchmen and two by the local education 
authority. Against these provisions the Nonconformists strongly 
protested, carrying their protest so far as to organize a movement 
of passive resistance and going to prison rather than pay the 
new education rate. The grounds of their protest were that the 
rates were being used to support a denominational creed; that, 
while the people were finding the money for the maintenance of 
the voluntary schools, they had only a very partial and incom- 
plete control over them; and that the Act practically excluded 
qualified teachers from the majority of the schools because they 
were not members of the Established Church. 

The Act of 1902 played a very great part in the election of 
1906. The Liberals were returned to power with a clear mandate 
to amend it. The result was Mr. BirrelPs ill-fated Bill. Mr. 
Birrell brought the voluntary schools under the full and entire 
control of the local education authority. The teachers were to be 
free from any and every kind of religious test. The religious 
instruction to be given by them was to be purely undenomination- 
al — the " simple Bible teaching " which has obtained in all the 
public schools since 1870, and which the Church has not ob- 
jected to until now; but on two mornings in the week, out of 
school hours, at their own expense and through the medium of 
specially imported teachers, the owners of any voluntary school 
might provide religious instruction according to their own creed 
for such as cared to receive it. Where the parents of four-fifths 
vol. CLxxxvn. — no. 629. 40 
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of the children desired it, a school in an urban area might still 
continue to exist as a denominational school, and the teachers 
employed in the school might dispense the religious instruction 
required, but not at the public expense. The local education au- 
thority was to lease the schools from their present owners, pay- 
ing rent for their use on five days in the week from nine in 
the morning till four in the afternoon, and bearing all the cost 
of maintaining the buildings, but leaving the present owners in 
exclusive possession of them during the whole of Saturday and 
Sunday, and on week-day evenings. Such was the main outline 
of Mr. Birrell's measure. The commonest criticism passed on its 
provisions was that they remedied an injustice against the Non- 
conformists by creating one against the Church. That was the 
view taken by the Lords. In a succession of amendments, they 
vitiated the principles and destroyed the purpose of the Bill, and 
sought apparently to reimpose upon the country a system even 
more favorable to the Established Church than was the Act of 
1902. The Government refused to accept the amendments; the 
Lords refused to withdraw them; and the Bill was lost. 

And now comes Mr. Birrell's successor, Mr. McKenna, with 
another solution. It follows Mr. Birrell's in its main principles. 
That is to say, the public, where it provides the funds, is to man- 
age the schools and to appoint the teachers. The latter are to be 
free from all religious tests. The religious instruction permitted 
in the schools at the public expense is to be " simple Bible 
teaching." A school of this type is to be considered the standing 
model of elementary educational establishments in England, and 
it is only to a school of this type that children will be compelled 
to go. That is to say, in areas where the only school is a vol- 
untary school, Nonconformist parents will not be punished by 
the law, as they are at present, for failing to enforce their chil- 
dren's attendance. The Bill, however, does everything it can 
to reduce such cases to a minimum. It provides that, in the pres- 
ent single-school areas where only a voluntary school exists, 
that school, if it wishes to receive the Parliamentary grant and 
rate-aid, must be transferred to the local authority. On the off- 
school days (Saturday and Sunday), and on other days out of 
school hours, Church teaching may be given if the parents de- 
sire it, but it must not be given either at the public expense or by 
the regular school teacher. In larger areas, where a choice of 
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schools exists, the voluntary schools are allowed, an option. They 
may, if they like, continue exactly as they are, privately man- 
aged, appointing their own teachers, maintaining their own doc- 
trinal atmosphere; but, in that case, they will not receive any aid 
from the rates, and they will only receive a Parliamentary grant 
on condition that they reach a certain standard of size and 
efficiency, and are not carried on for private profit. If, on the 
other hand, the voluntary schools in the larger areas decide, as 
it is most desirable that they should, to come within the four 
corners of the national system, and to submit to public control, 
then they will continue to receive both rate-aid and the Parlia- 
mentary grant, they will be provided with facilities for denomi- 
national teaching on Saturdays and Sundays, their present teach- 
ers will continue in office, and the school buildings will be fur- 
nished, warmed, cleaned and lighted at the sole expense of the 
education authority, which, however, is to pay no rent for them. 
I should add that the Parliamentary grant, above referred to, is 
to be largely increased, and though not sufficient in itself to main- 
tain the efficiency of any voluntary school that elects to forego 
rate-aid for the sake of remaining a purely denominational in- 
stitution, it will only need to be supplemented by a very small 
donation from the pockets of private sympathizers. 

If the Bill becomes law, there will, therefore, still remain three 
types of public elementary schools in England: (1) the ordinary 
type, over which the public control will be absolute and in which 
no distinctive catechism or formulary will be taught; (2) the 
public schools which will furnish special facilities, not at the 
public expense, for denominational teaching; (3) voluntary 
schools that have " contracted out " of the Bill, have chosen to do 
without aid from the rates, and that so long as they are edu- 
cationally efficient will be permitted to manage themselves in 
their own way by the combined help of a Parliamentary grant 
and private subscriptions. The first two types will be both 
rate-aided and grant-aided; the third will receive the Parlia- 
mentary grant only. This is, of course, from the strictly educa- 
tional standpoint, a very unsatisfactory and complicated arrange- 
ment, but it is probably the best, or nearly the best, that the 
conditions of England permit. I have gone into the matter at 
length partly because to have it thus set before them in some 
detail may lead Americans to realize anew how much they owe 
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to the good sense that has enabled them to preserve the cause 
of education from being made the victim of a barren sectarian- 
ism. I dare not prophesy the fate of Mr. McKenna's Bill. Some 
of the Nonconformists denounce it as too liberal to the Church, 
while the Church itself professes to stand aghast at the stringency 
and unfairness of its provisions. I see no signs that it will suc- 
ceed in conciliating those whom Mr. Birrell's Bill of two years 
ago drove into revolt. On the right of the public teacher (a 
right denied to him by the Bill) to give denominational teach- 
ing out of school hours, if he so pleases, a fierce battle is certain 
tc be joined; and the Church will probably endeavor to extract 
some guarantee that the teachers appointed by the local education 
authority will be qualified to give religious instruction. The 
financial arrangements and the nature and extent of the facilities 
to be granted to the Church will also come in for sharp criticism. 
Altogether I can conceive the defeat of Mr. McKenna's Bill as 
something quite within the bounds of possibility. And there are 
many Englishmen who, zealous for education and wholly re- 
pelled by these endless theological squabbles, would welcome its 
defeat as bringing the secular solution they desire a long step 
nearer. 



St. Petersburg, March, 1908. 
What Bussia needs most of all is to be purified. For it mat- 
ters little whether the Government is constitutional or autocratic, 
if the wrongs under which the population has been suffering 
for ages continue unchecked. And this contingency appears high- 
ly probable. Take, as a symptom, the trial of General Stoessel 
and three of his comrades for surrendering Port Arthur. The 
court, people hoped, would lay bare the wounds of the Eussian 
army with a view to their treatment and cure. But the judges, 
shrinking from the task, confined their attention to the charges 
against the four distinguished prisoners, upon one of whom, 
General Stoessel, they formally pronounced sentence of death, 
which will doubtless be commuted into confinement in a fortress 
for ten years. Although the tribunal rigidly eliminated all 
evidence as to the condition of Port Arthur when the war broke 
out, or the part played by the navy there, it casually let in a 
few rays of light on the hidden causes of Kussia's defeat by 
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Japan. And one of these causes was, undoubtedly, the well- 
meant, but unwarranted, interference of the Crown in the plans 
of the commander-in-chief. 

It is certain that General Kuropatkin made a series of fatal 
blunders. And it is equally true that Kussia was quite unpre- 
pared for offence or defence against Japan. But, when every 
allowance has been made for these factors, there still remains 
one other important cause of defeat — the interference with Kuro- 
patkin's plans practised by the Crown. The Tsar appointed 
Admiral Alexeyeff generalissimo of the land and sea forces. 
Alexeyeff resolved not to yield one rood of soil to the enemy, and 
therefore to try issues with him in the south. Kuropatkin's plan 
of campaign, devised for the north, was very different, but he 
could not carry it out because he was placed under Alexeyeff. 
What he would have done, had he been a free agent, was to 
leave Port Arthur to do what it could, to withdraw the troops 
from the south to Harbin, to entrench himself firmly there, and 
then to await the Japanese onset. 

Here is an interesting episode which throws light on the mat- 
ter, and has never yet been published. On the eve of his de- 
parture for the seat of war, Kuropatkin called upon Witte and 
unfolded his plan of campaign. "How does it seem to you?" 
he inquired, when he had finished the sketch. " It seems the only 
scheme likely to prove successful," was the answer. " Now, I 
want you to give me a piece of sound advice," Kuropatkin went 
on. "You know my difficult position. What, in your opinion, 
should I do on arriving in Mukden ?" " But I am not a strate- 
gist; how can you expect me to advise you?" "You know the 
country, the conditions and much else. So speak out." " Well, 
if you insist, I comply. Instead of saying what you ought to do, 
I will tell you how in your place I would act. You are going 
off amid the sound of pasans. Your future successes are being 
discounted by the nation. No man in the Empire can vie with 
you in popularity to-day, and popularity is latent power. You, 
therefore, can do what many would not dare. Very well; I in 
your place would wield that power. On my arrival at Mukden, 
I would say to my aide-de-camp : ' Go to Alexeyeff at once. 
Arrest him and bring him to me.' And when Alexeyeff was thus 
conveyed, I should say to him : ' Your presence here is pernicious. 
You must quit the theatre of war without a moment's delay. 
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I am sending you to St. Petersburg in my own special train. 
Good-by.' I should then forward a telegram to the Emperor, 
saying: 'May it please your Majesty: Deeming it my duty to 
arrest Alexeyeff in the interests of the Empire, I am sending him 
to St. Petersburg. If your Majesty condemns my action, I 
humbly pray that I may be shot. If, on the contrary, the step 
I have taken has your Majesty's approval, I will return from the 
theatre of war only after the conclusion of an honorable peace.' " 
At this Kuropatkin laughed heartily, and exclaimed, "Ah, you 
are in a facetious mood." "But I am not. I assure you, I am 
not. What I have said I mean. I am most serious." 

Kuropatkin went to the south against his will and contrary 
to his better judgment and original intention. And during the 
campaign he often said to those who were intimate with him: 
" I have a war to wage with two fronts : in the south with Oyama, 
and in the north with Alexeyeff." If Kuropatkin had arrested 
Alexeyeff at Mukden he would have had no battles in the south. 
Port Arthur, no doubt, would have fallen; but the upshot of the 
war would probably have been very different from what it was. 

At Stoessel's trial a telegram was divulged which the Tsar 
sent to Alexeyeff during the war. It enabled one to guess what 
Kuropatkin meant by his war with Alexeyeff. Here is an Eng- 
lish translation of it : " Mukden. To Adjutant-General Alexeyeff. 
The fate of Port Arthur is arousing grave apprehensions; there- 
fore, I consider it absolutely indispensable that most decisive 
measures be adopted to draw away from it the onset of the 
Japanese troops. I refrain from indicating the methods, the 
direction or the means of rendering assistance to Port Arthur, 
because I leave that to the discretion of the person who is invested 
with the full powers of commander-in-chief. I do, however, 
consider that the question of the Manchurian army proceeding to 
action has, thanks to the conditions which have arisen, become 
perfectly mature, inasmuch as one of the results of further wait- 
ing for reinforcements may be that the rainy season will come 
upon us while we are still waiting, and Port Arthur will receive 
no succor from the army. Tell Kuropatkin that I make him en- 
tirely responsible for the fate of Port Arthur. Nicholas." 

The trial of General Stoessel and his three comrades was hard- 
ly over when that of another set of state prisoners began, whose 
existence is a permanent memento mori to the Imperial family 
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and to the most prominent members of the Government. The 
individuals in question are members of the " revolutionary fly- 
ing column," whose object is to slay the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
the Premier, if possible the Tsar, and generally to strike terror 
among the rulers of the Empire. During the past few months a 
desperate game of mine and countermine has been played between 
the police and the would-be regicides, under fanciful conditions, 
and with dramatic incidents which would bring grist to the mill 
of a sensational novelist. Espionage of a most complicated sort 
is frequent — the terrorist spy entering the police service the bet- 
ter to help his comrades, then betraying them to the authorities, 
and, finally, to redeem his life, returning to his former friends 
with information about the designs of their pursuers. Then there 
are the comedies of errors that arise from the dressing up of ter- 
rorists as police officers and the appearance of detectives as 
terrorists, and the confusing action of the common police, some of 
whom were on the side of the terrorists, but mistook them for 
their enemies. 

As the members of the Imperial family are, happily, beyond the 
reach of the assassin's homb and bullet, personages of lesser im- 
portance have been singled out as victims, and foremost among 
them Premier Stolypin and the Grand Duke Mcolai Nicolaye- 
vich, who commands the troops of the St. Petersburg Military 
District, and is the only Grand Duke who is still believed to 
wield a certain degree of influence over the Emperor. Several 
attempts on his life have already been frustrated, mostly by 
chance. A few days ago a new, elaborate plot was hatched, the 
deadliest of weapons were chosen, an unusually large number of 
conspirators volunteered to do the work, for safety's sake the 
headquarters of the plotters were removed to Finland, and, in 
order to make assurance doubly sure, an officer of the gendarmes 
was won over to co-operate. Everything went smoothly up to a 
certain point. 

The gendarme officer, Bogdanoff, was arrested first. And there 
was no doubt that he was thoroughly a convert to terrorism, for 
he carried a bomb on his person which was the most destructive 
yet used in the revolution. The arrest of another individual 
in Finland led to the discovery of the head office of the gang, 
where most important papers were seized. Everything else fol- 
lowed as a matter of course. On February 20th the plot against 
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the Grand Duke and the Minister of Justice was to have been 
executed. Two hundred detectives, aware of the design, were 
ready to thwart it. Some dressed as common sleigh-drivers took 
up their positions hard by the Grand Duke's palace in the centre 
of St. Petersburg. Others were disguised as harmless peasants 
or laborers. All were watchful and all were well armed. From 
the house adjoining the palace a well-dressed young woman issued 
forth, together with a man. Seeing the agents approach her, the 
lady scampered off, levelling a revolver and shooting at large as 
she retreated. Having missed her pursuers, she turned the 
weapon against herself, missed again and was captured. In 
her muff she was carrying twelve pounds of dynamite. Her male 
companion, who was also taken, wore a belt round his waist and 
in it an infernal machine charged with five pounds of dynamite. 

Not far from the Grand Duke's palace, another girl of seven- 
teen, bright and comely, was also arrested and led to the station 
by two agents, each holding one of her hands. At the station, 
one of her captors let go of a hand in order to open the door. 
The girl pulled out a revolver and in a twinkling sent a bullet 
through the man's skull. Sixty persons in all were arrested, but 
only about twenty were charged with complicity in the plot. 

This nefarious plot, then, has also been balked like so many 
others. But how long will the advantage in the game of mine 
and countermine remain on the side of the feeble police? Many 
of the leaders of the gang have escaped; and this is but one of 
several secret bands which are plotting, preparing and biding 
their time. And that is an inexhaustible source of possible mis- 
chief to the Eussian Empire. For these revolutionists fear noth- 
ing. The State is powerless to intimidate them. They themselves 
have no horror of death, even in the most appalling shapes. 
They court it. They are eager to blow themselves up if they 
can slay their victim thereby. One of them, who was confined 
in Yalta prison, gave a gruesome proof of this a few days ago. 
He burned himself to death under conditions which seem almost 
incredible. He had but a little petroleum — hardly enough for 
his fell purpose. Pouring it over the breast and back of his gar- 
ment, he set fire to it, suffered agonies in silence. When the 
warders entered they found a half -charred corpse. A band of such 
fanatics leagued against an individual, a family or a corporate 
body is in truth a formidable danger. 
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Washington, March, 1908. 
It would be hard to exaggerate the depth of the impression 
made on the representatives of foreign Powers in Washington 
by the arrival of our battleship fleet in Magdalena Bay ahead of 
scheduled time and in a more efficient condition than it ex- 
hibited when it left Hampton Eoads. A more startling contrast 
to the series of mishaps lately suffered by French war-ships, or 
to the dismal experience of the great fleet despatched by Russia 
to Eastern Asia under Rojestvensky could hardly be conceived. 
Admiral Evans has demonstrated the feasibility of taking an 
American Armada around South America within a time specified 
beforehand, and of bringing it to the waters of the North Pacific 
in a state fit for immediate fighting. To appreciate the effect 
of this achievement on the professional mind, we need but ask 
ourselves what would have been thought of the American Navy 
if the progress of the fleet had been interrupted by long delays, 
or if it had been attended with the loss or grave injury of any of 
the battleships. 

Now that we have proved what we can do, the chances of our 
being called upon in the immediate future to show the magni- 
tude of our sea power in the Pacific have sensibly diminished, if 
they have not vanished. 

The decision reached by our Government that the battleship 
fleet, on its homeward voyage shall stop at Melbourne and Syd- 
ney, may have in the end important consequences. Of all 
Britain's colonies, Australia and New Zealand have begun to feel 
themselves not only the most exposed to aggression, but also the 
least protected by the Mother Country. England has never had 
in the Pacific a fleet for a moment comparable to that which 
within the year will fly the Stars and Stripes in Australian 
waters. Not only is this true, but in view of the necessity of 
maintaining strong naval forces in the North Sea, the British 
Channel and the Mediterranean, the British Government never 
can afford to send for the defence of. Australia so many battle- 
ships as we have now assembled in the Pacific. How can ihe 
visit of the American Armada fail to plant in the Australian 
heart a feeling that hereafter she should look for a champion, not 
to Britain, but to the United States? What is true of Australia 
and New Zealand will be true also of the British West Indies 
after the completion of the Panama Canal. Those islands will 
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be impelled by a force as strong as that of gravitation to union 
with the great North-American Republic. 

Well-informed persons here believe that, when the secret dip- 
lomatic history of the last year is divulged, it will be found 
that the present friendly relations of Japan and the United 
States and the satisfactory settlement of the Japanese emigration 
question are due largely, if not mainly, to the influence quietly 
exerted by the British Government through its representative in 
Tokio, or through the Japanese Ambassador in London. It is 
impossible to overrate the extent of that influence, for the alliance 
with Great Britain, concluded on August 12th, 1905, is indis- 
pensable to Japan. Had she possessed that alliance in 1895, the 
war with Russia would not have occurred, for she would not have 
been deprived by a Russo-Franco-German combination of the 
ascendancy in Korea and Southern Manchuria, together with the 
lease of the Liao-tung peninsula which constituted parts of the 
fruit of her victory over China. One obvious reason for the 
Tsar's feverish anxiety to hasten the reconstruction of the Rus- 
sian Navy is the knowledge that the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
if not previously renewed, expires by limitation in 1915, and 
that if, thereafter, Great Britain should hold herself aloof, as 
she did in 1895, a new coalition of Germany, Prance and Russia 
might succeed in annihilating Japan's sea power and wresting 
from her a second time her acquisitions on the Asiatic mainland. 
In view of all the circumstances, past, actual and prospective, the 
influence of the British Government must be irresistible at Tokio, 
and we have but little doubt that it was exerted promptly and 
energetically to avert a collision between Japan and the United 
States, the principal purveyors of food and cotton to the British 
people. 

Although, at the hour when we write, it is still problematical 
whether Mr. Boosevelt will send another Special Message to Con- 
gress repeating in a condensed form the recommendations em- 
bodied in his Message of January 31st, there is no doubt that 
he will try in one way or another to bring about the enactment of 
certain legislation at this session. He wants, for instance, to 
see the adoption of a new Employer's Liability Bill, modified so 
as to meet the objection made to the former law by the United 
States Supreme Court on the score of constitutionality. This 
particular wish seems likely to be gratified, and so may be his 
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desire to have the anti-trust law amended so as to permit railroad 
corporations to enter into pooling arrangements subject to the. 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission and to acquire 
connecting lines. We may, on the other hand, affirm with con- 
fidence that Congress at this session will not consent to amend 
the law so as to exempt labor unions from the provisions con- 
cerning combinations in restraint of trade. The proposal is too 
barefaced a bid for the labor vote. It is also improbable that 
the Erdman Law for the adjustment of disputes between labor 
and capital will be re-enacted in such a way as to eliminate the 
part which was pronounced unconstitutional by the United States 
Supreme Court. The leaders of Congress wish to adjourn by 
ihe middle of May, in order to co-operate actively in the Presi- 
dential campaign. 

That the Aldrich Bill will become a law seems likely enough, 
now that it has been amended, so as to exclude railroad bonds 
from the basis of emergency circulation, and also so as to limit 
the issue of such circulation to the par value of the securities 
deposited, no matter how much above par the securities may be 
selling for on the New York Stock Exchange. Another amend- 
ment accepted by Mr. Aldrich provides that the limit of circula- 
tion to be retired by the national banks in any one month shall 
not exceed nine million dollars. Senator La Pollette, who is an 
assailant of the Currency Bill, afforded financiers some amuse- 
ment on March 17th by his heated altercation with Senator 
Aldrich. He charged that the national banks of New York City 
were behind the bill, to which Mr. Aldrich replied that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, all the national banks in New York City are opposed 
to it. He had, he said, a letter from the New York Clearing 
House which declared that it would be better to have no bill at 
all than the pending measure. He also asserted that Vice-Presi- 
dent Vanderlip, of the National City Bank, had written to him 
in opposition to the proposed currency measure. It is doubtful 
whether Mr. La Follette can influence the vote of a single Repub- 
lican Senator except himself. In the House of Representatives, 
on the other hand, the bill is likely to encounter considerable 
resistance, but there is an agreement of opinion that in the end 
it will be passed. Undoubtedly the President will sign it. 



